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PHILOSOPHIES OF STYLE 

The need of a sound theory of literature and criticism is shown 
by numerous attempts in recent years to state principles which may 
be applied in the consideration of literature, particularly contem- 
porary literature. These attempts have revealed striking differences 
and a tendency toward the formation of schools of thought, so that 
we may look for vigorous controversy for a long time to come. In 
this controversy the problem of style will be important, and it seems 
worth while to consider a few of its aspects, with some reference 
to the larger problem of which it is a part. 

There are many philosophies of style — at least, many persons 
have different views of what style means — views perhaps not always 
to be dignified as philosophies. Three of these may be regarded 
as sufficiently inclusive to represent the main possibilities. 

First, there is that striking and positive essay of Herbert 
Spencer's boldly entitled "The Philosophy of Style. " It presents 
an obviously scientific theory which depends immediately upon its 
author's evolutionary philosophy. Literature is an instrument of 
communication, and upon effective communication any successful 
life of the race depends. Now effectiveness means, primarily, that 
the fund of human energy is not wasted, that the means of com- 
munication shall have no more than its share of this energy. There- 
fore, Spencer concludes that "economy of the recipient's attention 
. . . is . . . the secret of effect, alike in the choice and col- 
location of words, in the best arrangement of clauses in a sentence, 
in the proper order of its principal and subordinate propositions, 
in the judicious use of simile, metaphor, and other figures of speech, 
and even in the rhythmical sequence of syllables. " Why is Saxon 
English more forcible than Latin English? Because of early asso- 
ciation, since "a child's vocabulary is almost wholly Saxon," which 
means a very strong association of words and ideas for the adult. 
"But in what does a strong association between a word and an 
idea differ from a weak one? Simply in the greater ease and rapid- 
ity of the suggestive action. It can be in nothing else. Both of 
two words, if they be strictly synonymous, eventually call up the 
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same image. " And in a similar fashion, sentence structure, figures 
of speech, and rhythm are explained. This theory is not of much 
significance for the present paper, and I shall not comment upon it 
at length. The reader, however, may keep it in mind as a thor- 
oughly and typically scientific theory, as one that would naturally 
appeal to the scientific temper, and one that applies in a greater 
or less degree to most scientific writing. 

The second theory of style I cannot refer so definitely to any 
one writer. It is of greater literary interest, for it is distinctly a 
theory of literary men and has a relation to literary history. I call 
it the classical theory because of its association with the classical 
writers of the eighteenth century as well as with later writers of 
classical tendencies. This theory makes style the dress of thought, 
and, like the theory of Spencer, it distinguishes sharply between 
form and content, between style and matter. It differs from the 
theory of Spencer in that adornment as well as usefulness (if that 
term may roughly correspond to economy) is a principle. 

Pope's famous lines are as good a classical interpretation of 
style as any we may find: 

True expression, like th' unchanging sun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it shines upon, 
It gilds all objects but it alters none. 
Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent, as more suitable. 

At first glance one might suppose that Spencer himself would accept 
these lines, but the word gilds shows the gap between the two 
views, even though "it alters none" indicates a strong similarity. 
Pope is thinking of ornamentation. And Pope's view is the con- 
ventional one of the eighteenth century. To Dryden it seems that 
style — at times, at least — meant little more than a trick which con- 
ceals its own artfulness. In his preface to Religio Laid, after a dis- 
cussion of the difference between the style suitable for instruction 
and that appropriate for passion, he remarks that "a man is to be 
cheated into passion, but reasoned into truth. " More pertinent 
is a sentence in a letter to the Earl of Abingdon printed with 
Eleonora, which refers to the magnificence of words and the force 
of figures as adorning " the sublimity of thought. " 
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The distinction is made just as clearly by the theorists who 
were not poets — Hugh Blair, George Campbell, and Lord Kames. 1 
In his Elements of Criticism 2 Lord Kames remarks: 

Language possesseth a beauty superior greatly in degree, of which we are 
eminently sensible when a thought is communicated with perspicuity and 
sprightliness. The beauty of language, arising from its power of expressing 
thought, is apt to be confounded with the beauty of the thought itself: the 
beauty of thought, transferred to the expression, makes it appear more beauti- 
ful. But these beauties, if we wish to think accurately, must be distinguished 
from each other. They are in reality so distinct that we sometimes are con- 
scious of the highest pleasure language can afford, when the subject expressed 
is disagreeable: a thing that is loathsome, or a scene of horror to make one's 
hair stand on end, may be described so lively, as that the disagreeableness of 
the subject shall not even obscure the agreeableness of the description. ... I 
shall only at present observe that this beauty is the beauty of means fitted to an 
end, that of communicating thought; and hence it evidently appears, that of 
several expressions all conveying the same thought, the most beautiful, in the 
sense now mentioned, is that which in the most perfect manner answers its end. 

At first glance, again, these final words might seem to indicate a 
philosophy of style much like that of Spencer, but there is a subtle 
and important distinction. Kames says that the beauty of style 
of which he is speaking represents adaptation to an end, the com- 
munication of thought, and if we are to judge from the preceding 
sentences, the skillful presentation of insignificant or unpleasing 
matter may be in itself a great beauty. But if this is true, the 
beauty is not in useful service, it is in the gymnastics of the writer, 
and we have to recognize that style has its own ornamental beauty. 
Spencer is consistent. Kames perhaps has a better grasp of the 
facts of literature, but he is not consistent in giving style an inde- 
pendent value and yet insisting that this value is adaptation to 
communication. Perhaps a homely illustration will make the point 
clearer. Suppose a store has an automobile truck for delivering 
goods. It is particularly well adapted for the quick delivery of the 
goods which the firm handles, and no matter how insignificant the 

1 Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres; George Campbell, 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, Book III, ch. I, Sect. iii. 

2 Kames, Elements oj Criticism (Edinburgh, 1785), vol. II, pp. 4 f. The 
following from Chesterfield's Letters (edited by Bradshaw, vol. I, p. 276) is also 
pertinent: " Style is the dress of thoughts; and let them be ever so just, if your 
style is homely, coarse, and vulgar, they will appear to as much disadvantage, 
and be as ill received as your person, though ever so well proportioned, would 
if dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters. " 
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goods which are delivered, there may be a sense of pleasure in the 
graceful and expeditious handling. So, Karnes would say, is one 
pleased at the efficient communication of insignificant matter. 
But let us press the matter further. Suppose the delivery truck 
had been made expressly to deliver one particular load to you, and 
that load was something you did not want. In that case I am 
quite sure that the pleasure in the efficiency of the delivery would 
not be present. Now this is precisely true of style. The style of a 
particular piece of prose is the style of that prose and no other, and 
so it must be judged. If the unpleasant matter is disregarded be- 
cause the style is agreeable, then Karnes has failed to give what is 
the true explanation. Spencer would not accept Karnes's explana- 
tion. There is no real economy if the matter communicated is not 
worth communicating. 

It may occur to the reader that there is another aspect of the 
analogy. The delivery truck may please because it may indicate 
by the manner in which it carries worthless objects that it may be 
used for really important service, and the style of a worthless essay 
may seem worthy of a better content. There is a bit of truth in 
this, but a style which may serve as a carry-all for the various 
articles in a department store of ideas, images, and emotions is not 
the style that Kames or any one else is thinking about. 

I have already indicated that Spencer's theory and the classica 
theory agree in distinguishing sharply between style and matter' 
The romanticists on the other hand, deny the distinction between 
matter and form which the classicists were so careful to assert. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, 3 and Carlyle made statements which show 
the newer attitude. Wordsworth, we are told, called style "the 
incarnation of thought," 4 a statement which, according to 
DeQuincey, was the weightiest thing he had ever heard about style. 
And among the wise sayings of Teufelsdrockh is this: 5 "Language 
is called the Garment of Thought; however, it should rather be, 
Language is the Flesh-Garment, the Body, of Thought. " But it 
was DeQuincey who crystallized the tendency into a clear theoreti- 
cal expression in his essay on " Style. " In discussing the tendency 

3 See Biographia Literaria, ch. xviii. 

4 See DeQuincey's Works (London, 1897), vol. X, pp. 229 f . 

5 Sartor Resartus, Book I, ch. xi. 
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of his countrymen to underrate the accomplishment of style, he 
remarks: 6 

In no country upon earth, were it possible to carry such a maxim into 
practical effect, is it a more determinate tendency of the national mind to value 
the matter of a book, not only as paramount to the manner, but even as distinct 
from it, and as capable of a separate insulation. What first gave a shock to 
such a tendency, must have been the unwilling and mysterious sense that, in 
some cases, the matter and manner were so inextricably interwoven, as not to 
admit of this coarse bisection. The one was embedded, entangled, and inter- 
fused through the other in a way which bade defiance to such gross mechanical 
separations. 

Far along in this same essay occurs a passage which takes us to 
the very heart of the matter. After speaking of a social condition 
in which restless enthusiasm is combined with excessive leisure and 
scarcity of books, DeQuincey continues: 7 

Men living permanently under such influences must of mere necessity 
resort to that order of intellectual pursuits which requires little aid ab extra; 
that order, in fact, which philosophically is called 'subjective,' as drawing much 
from our own proper selves or little (if anything) from extraneous objects. . . . 
Such pursuits are peculiarly favorable to the culture of style. In fact, they 
force that culture. A man who has absolute facts to communicate from some 
branch of study, external to himself, as physiology, suppose, or anatomy, or 
astronomy, is careless of style; or at least he may be so, because he ic 
independent of style, for what he has to communicate neither readily admits, 
nor much needs, any graces in the mode of communication: the matter 
transcends and oppresses the manner. The matter tells without any manner 
at all. But he who has to treat a vague question, such as Cicero calls a quaestto 
infinita, when everything has to be finished' out of his own peculiar feelings, or 
his own way of viewing things, (in contradistinction to a quaestio finita, where 
determinate data from without already furnish the main materials), soon finds 
that the manner of treating it not only transcends the matter, but very often 
and in a very great proportion, is the matter. 

This statement from DeQuincey's famous essay, the reader will 
note, makes style a peculiarity of a particular class of literature, 
and in such literature he identifies manner with matter. It should 
be noted perhaps that more than once previously style had been 
discussed in terms not so different from those of DeQuincey. 

8 Works, vol. X, pp. 137 f. 

7 Ibid., p. 226. 

'Apparently this word should be "furnished" to correspond with the 
"furnish" in the same sentence, but all the editions I have been able to examine 
have "finished." 
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Buffon's saying, "Le style est l'homme meme," 9 implies almost as 
much. Ben Jonson had anticipated this statement with his "The 
style is the image of the mind," 10 and perhaps both Jonson and 
Buffon had received a hint from Erasmus's "Qualis homo, talis 
oratio." 11 Truly interpreted, all these statements mean much 
what DeQuincey means. Yet none of these writers — not even De- 
Quincey — saw the possible implications of their statements. 

It has already become evident, I suppose, that different views 
of style depend upon different views of what literature is. As al- 
ready said, to Spencer literature is primarily communication, and 
as such an important factor in man's social life. It is communica- 
tion, of course, not merely of facts but also of emotions which we 
associate with art. For the classicist, literature is representation. 
This means communication, of course, but the emphasis here is 
upon the relation between author and work, upon the truth and 
appropriateness of the representation of the author's conception, 
while in communication the emphasis is rather upon the relation be- 
tween medium and reader. For the romanticist, literature is 
creation, the emphasis being ultimately upon the work itself as a 
fact — whether for the mind of the writer or of the reader. Inas- 
much as communication does not apply to literature as an art pri- 
marily, and since its fundamental assumption of the separation of 
matter and form is also found in representation, our discussion may 
be limited to the romantic and the classical theories of literature. 

For the classicist the matter of literature is a very definite thing 
which literature must represent as truly and beautifully as it can. 
Literature is, in Pope's words, 

Nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well exprest. 12 

The matter, if Pope says truly, is something often thought — the 
universal, in other words — and there is no meaning to content be- 
yond this. The classicist posits a common world of thought, just 

9 The Discours sur le Style was delivered in 1753. 

10 Discoveries, Oratio imago animi. 

" For classical anticipations, see Roberts, Demetrius on Style, p. 174 and 
note on page 250. 

n Essay on Criticism, vv. 297 f. Pope is of course talking about "wit," 
but I do not think the substitution of "literature" is arbitrary. "With the 
neo-classicists [wit] was always regarded as of the essence of poetic art. " Spin- 
gam, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, p. 259 . 
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as the scientist posits a common world of matter. This world of 
thought can be translated into language in a variety of ways. If 
the language is striking and brilliant, the result is literature. 

For the romanticist, on the other hand, each individual has his 
own world of thought, and it is the business of the writer to translate 
this individual world into language. But the mere bringing to- 
gether of the universal truths, or even of definite images associated 
with the universal facts of experience, is inadequate for this pur- 
pose. The writer, according to this view, has a task somewhat like 
that of the symbolist, that of expressing that for which no words 
exist. If we may say that the word which the writer uses creates 
a perfectly clear picture around which there is a region of shadows 
and mysteries where vague associations and emotions lurk, then it 
is the clear picture which the classicist uses, but it is the twilight 
zone which is dear to the romanticist. The reason is of course that 
the material of the romanticist is subjective. When the romanti- 
cist has written, the content is different with each change of word or 
phrase, each modification of rhythm caused by a rearrangement of 
the parts of a sentence. He cannot distinguish between style and 
thought. So far, however, the romantic theory seems to make 
literature representative as much as does the classical theory, the 
difference being merely in the material represented. The justifica- 
tion for the word "creation" is possible only if the process of com- 
position is really creative. 13 But this is implied in the theory that 
style is the incarnation of thought. 

The problem may become clearer as stated in the language of 
recent criticism, which shows still a sympathy for different theorier 
of style according as its tendencies are classical or romantic. The 
distinction is shown in an interesting way in the work of two recent 
Professors of Poetry in Oxford University. Courthope's critical 
opinions were derived largely from the classical sources which in- 
spired the writers of the eighteenth century, and the attitude is very 
similar. In his lectures on "Poetical Conception" and "Poetical 
Expression" 14 this attitude is made manifest again and again, as 
two short quotations will make clear. 

1S The term "creative literature " is often used to distinguish poems, novels 
dramas, etc... from critical writing. The distinction is valuable, but has no re- 
lation to our problem. 

" Lift In Poetry: Law in Taste, pp. 37 ff. 
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We conclude, then, with Horace that the secret of life in poetry lies in the 
power to give individual form to universal ideas of nature adapted for expression 
in any of the recognized classes of metrical composition. . . . 

What is required of the poet above all things is right conception — the res 
lecta polenter of Horace — a happy choice of subject matter which shall at once 
assimilate readily with the poet's genius, and shall, in Shakespeare's phrase, 
"show the very age and body of the time his form and pressure." The poet 
. . . must realize the nature of the subject matter which, in his generation, 
most needs expression, and know whether it requires to be expressed in the epic, 
dramatic, lyric, or satiric form. When the subject has been rightly conceived, 
then, as Horace says, it will instinctively clothe itself in the right form of expres- 
sion, according to the laws of art. 

Here we have, stated in the clearest terms, the classical separa- 
tion of form and matter, in spite of the slight concession in the word 
"instinctively" of the last sentence. 

It is impossible to do full justice to Courthope's position in these 
brief quotations from the two lectures, and the same statement may- 
be made in regard to the quotation from Bradley which I am going 
to give. In his inaugural lecture on "Poetry for Poetry's Sake" u 
the question of the relation of poetic form and poetic matter is 
analyzed very thoroughly from a romantic point of view. The 
following extract sums up his doctrine: 

Pure poetry is not the decoration of a preconceived and clearly defined 
matter: it springs from the creative impulse of a vague imaginative mass press- 
ing for development and definition. If a poet already knew exactly what he 
meant to say, why should he write the poem? The poem would in fact already 
be written. For only its completion can reveal, even to him, exactly what he 
wanted. When he began and while he was at work, he did not possess his mean- 
ing; it possessed him. It was not a fully formed soul asking for a body; it was 
an inchoate soul in the inchoate body of perhaps two or three vague ideas and a 
few scattered phrases. The growing of this body into its full stature and per- 
fect shape was the same thing as the gradual self-definition of the meaning. 
And this is the reason why such poems strike us as creations, not manufactures, 
and have the magical effect which mere definition cannot produce. This is also 
the reason why, if we insist on asking the meaning of such a poem, we can only 
be answered, "It means itself." 

How far this is from Courthope's conception of poetry as the 
union of the universal and external with the individual is plain. 16 
Indeed, if we are to believe Bradley, it would be impossible for the 
poet to follow Courthope's advice to choose a subject-matter of 

ls Oxford Lectures on Poetry, pp. 3 ff . 
le Cf. Courthope, pp. 44 f . 
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universal interest, since he himself does not know, in advance, what 
his subject-matter is. 

In spite of the fact that Bradley is here speaking of poetry and 
DeQuincey in the extracts already given is thinking primarily of 
prose, their remarks apply to both types, and consequently there is 
no confusion resulting from the use now of poetry and again of 
prose as the object of consideration. How certainly this is true 
will appear from the following sentences of a critic, Walter Raleigh, 
who also takes the romantic view of style: 17 

Matter and form are not so inseparable as the popular philosophy would 
have them; indeed, the very antithesis between them is a cardinal instance of 
how language reacts on thought, modifying and fixing a cloudy truth. The 
idea pursues form not only that it may be known to others, but that it may 
know itself, and the body in which it becomes incarnate is not to be distin- 
guished from the informing soul. It is recorded of a famous Latin historian 
how he declared that he would have made Pompey win the battle of Pharsalia 
had the effective turn of the sentence required it. He may stand for the true 
type of the literary artist. The business of letters, howsoever simple to those 
who think truth-telling a gift of nature, is in reality two-fold, to find words for a 
meaning and to find a meaning for words. 

It should be noted that the last sentence in the above passage 
does not state the truth precisely, since, as Bradley notes, the 
meaning is not really there until the words are there. With this 
slight correction, the two passages mean the same thing. The 
problem of prose style is one with that of poetic style. 

So far, I have been trying to state what the main philosophies 
of style are and to indicate their relation to criticism. I have not 
tried to show that the classical or romantic, or even the Spencerian 
view of style is wrong, though I suppose it is evident that no one 
theory seems to explain all the facts. Now it may be worth while 
to see if it is possible to throw any light on the value of these 
theories. To do so, let us see what the distinction between litera- 
ture as representation and literature as creation means when applied 
to criticism: that is, what kind of criticism is likely to result as one 
or the other theory is accepted. This pragmatic test is, of course, 
very important. 18 

17 W. Raleigh, Style, p. 62. 

18 Perhaps a note should be added at this point in regard to the light that 
may be gained from studies in aesthetics in so far as they deal with the general 
problem of art. Without pretending to have made a thorough investigation of 
all the literature, I may say that aesthetic theory, in so far as it is based on 
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As a starting point I shall take the opposition, long ago pointed 
out, 19 between the imitative theory of poetry advanced by Aristotle 
and the theory of creation assigned to Bacon. According to Aris- 
totle, poetry is imitation — imitation of something outside the mind 
of the author — and it must meet the test of truth, not necessarily 
literal fidelity to the facts of the external world, but fidelity to the 
"universal" which constitutes a higher kind of reality. Bacon, on 
the other hand, regarded poetry as creation or fantasy, a use of the 
imagination in the construction, out of images furnished by the real 
world, of that which satisfies one's desires as the real world cannot 
do. The distinction of definition thus stated would not be accepted 
by the advocates of classical and romantic theories today. Aristo- 
tle does not sufficiently provide for the element added by the 
author to satisfy the modern classicist, and Bacon divorces the 
world of imagination from the world of reality somewhat too crude- 
ly for the modern romanticist, who would deny that the world of 
art exists primarily to satisfy the desires thwarted in the world of 
reality. 

And yet we are getting at an important implication which I 
wish to bring out. According to the theory of representation, 
literature is set over against life, and yet is most intimately related 
to it. Literature points out the real significance of life, it suggests 

psychology, tends to emphasize art as representing purely the aesthetic life, and 
the aesthetic life, in turn, as distinct from the rest of life. Consequently, there 
has been a movement toward the identification of matter and form. Beginning 
with the subjective and individual, aesthetics carries through its explanation 
in subjective terms. See Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, pp. 441 ff.; Croce's 
Aesthetic (Douglas Ainslee's translation), pp. 26 f. The study of the origins of 
art on the other hand, seems to favor the distinction between matter and form . 
It finds that art is a social fact, that artistic activity, as Him and Grosse and 
others have shown, has sprung, almost universally, from practical activity, 
and that the art of civilized people has utilitarian ends. It does not see art 
as primarily a phenomenon in the life of an individual, the end of which is self- 
realization; rather, it sees art as a social phenomenon which has a social end. 
The picture, the poem, the temple of early peoples, and even of uncivilized 
tribes of our own time, were fundamentally useful, and even among the most 
highly civilized peoples they are not divorced from usefulness. Only music 
furnishes a possible exception. See Hirn, Origins of Art, p. 306; Grosse, The 
Beginnings of Art, p. 406. 

19 David Masson, Essays Biographical and Critical (Cambridge, 1856), p. 
411. See also Bacon's The Advancement of Learning, Book II, iv. 2, and various 
passages in Aristotle's Poetics. 
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the goal of life, it criticizes life, it "shows the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure," it expresses life. In testing 
literature, consequently, the tests are almost exactly those which 
are applied to life. The work is a kind of index to the life of an 
author, or community, or century. An underlying philosophy of 
life is looked for, and to this philosophy of life are applied the tests 
which have been learned by contact with the real world, and in the 
end the work of art is judged good or bad accordingly. In the 
word of Aristotle, it must have " truth. " By the theory of creation 
(in the modern, not the Baconian sense), literature is life, is one of 
the many embodiments of the will to live, and Bacon himself 
seems to have meant something of the sort. The author is not 
trying, fundamentally, to give expression to a particular way of 
looking at life; he is merely driven by an instinct toward the reali- 
zation of his own nature. The writer starts with a need which may 
be satisfied only by artistic creation, and the process by which the 
need is satisfied is life, not a substitute for life, nor a representation 
of life, nor even an interpretation of life. In discussing the larger 
question of all art Lord Haldane, in The Pathway to Reality (Stage 
the Second),™ presents, in philosophical language, the theory of 
creation: "Beauty and the objective world of art constitute a real 
by themselves, a real complete in itself, an aspect of the world as 
it seems which is real, as every other aspect is real, because it is 
an aspect in which the mind presents itself to itself, is for itself, a 
phase which cannot be explained away or melted down because it 
is one among the ultimate forms of reality." The author, en- 
deavoring later to make a division of his completed product into 
matter and form, sometimes says that he is merely a spectator of 
his own activity. But as a matter of fact he is no more and no less 
a spectator of the process than is one who talks a spectator or 
auditor of his speech process. Both the one and the other, to a 
very considerable extent, know what they meant to say only after 
they have said it. 21 Consequently, since literature is merely a 
distinct phase of life, the tests which are to be applied to it must be 
unique — that is, they must be tests applicable to this particular form 
of life, and not tests borrowed from some other form or phase of life. 

20 P. 182. 

a Joubert's statement, "We only know just what we meai^t to say after 
we have said it, " is quoted by Kuey, The Psychology of Reading, p. 132. 
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So this opposition between two definitions of literature leads to 
another opposition — the opposition between objective and formal 
criticism on the one hand and subjective and personal criticism 
on the other. The one, of course, naturally applies the moral test, 
since the supreme test of conduct is moral. The questions asked 
are: Is the given work of art true? Does it give moral uplift? 
Does it give one a broader and more intimate outlook on life? 
Is the philosophy of life sane and wholesome? Is the line of 
conduct suggested one that will meet the test of use? The ques- 
tion "Is the work beautiful?" may also be asked, but the answer 
depends chiefly on the answers to the questions which precede. 

The subjective and personal — that is, the impressionistic critic 
asks to what division of human life the work of literature belongs, 
and himself gives the answer that it is a work of art and appeals 
to the aesthetic side of man's nature. Consequently, he says, the 
only appeal possible is to the aesthetic judgment. Not "Is the 
work true?" but "Does it produce the aesthetic thrill?" 22 To 
quote again from Lord Haldane: "In the concrete fact of art, we 
can never value a poem merely for its cadence, or only for its mean- 
ing. It is an end in itself, and is to be valued for its own sake, and 
not for that of some end or standard beyond . . . Art can never 
be explained in terms of anything else, for that would mean that as 
a form of reality it was derivative only, and not self-subsisting. " 
If the critic who is working upon this assumption is a hedonist and 

22 Perhaps I am simplifying too much in resolving the problem of the im- 
pressionistic and aesthetic critic into the one question. Professor Spingarn, 
whose recent book entitled Creative Criticism contains a radical statement of 
the aesthetic (and romantic) view, gives the following as the "questions that 
modern critics have been taught to ask when face to face with the work of a 
poet": "What has the poet tried to do, and how has he fulfilled his intention? 
What is he striving to express, and how has he expressed it? What impression 
does his work make on me, and how can I best express that impression?" In 
order to answer these questions the critic must become one with the author — 
that is, must himself be a creator; otherwise he cannot know whether the author 
has succeeded or failed. So far as I can see the appeal is to the feeling of beauty 
for critic as well as for author. In any case Professor Spingarn rejects absolute- 
ly any judgment not aesthetic. 

What this position means for style is shown by the following sentence: 
" But the theory of styles has no longer a real place in modern thought; we have 
learned that it is no less impossible to study style as separate from the work of 
art than to study the comic as separate from the work of the comic artist." 
{Creative Criticism, p. 31). 
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nothing more, he is satisfied with the momentary pleasure. But he 
may withold judgment in order to learn whether or not the thrill of 
the particular work criticized is a permanent possibility for himself 
or for others, and by the observation of signs may be able to form 
tentative judgments without the direct appeal to aesthetic feeling. 
Nevertheless, such judgments must yield in the end to the imme- 
diate judgment of aesthetic feeling. 23 

To the ordinary person, no one view is likely to seem wholly 
true or wholly false. He does not wish to surrender either im- 
pressionistic or objective criticism. He believes there is truth and 
value in both romanticism and classicism. And he is likely to find 
truth also in each interpretation of literature. 

Professor Woodberry, in his brilliant essay on "Aesthetic Criti- 
cism" 24 has shown that each person who approaches and appre- 
ciates a work of art is himself a creator, so that a Paradise Lost 
may mean one thing in the century in which it came into existence 
and another in the twentieth century, may mean one thing to one 
individual and something else to another individual in either the 
seventeenth or twentieth century. And yet most people will feel 
that communication is an important element in all literature. The 
poem or essay which is for the author alone is almost inconceivable. 
It is true that numberless poems and essays are never read by any- 
one except the writer, and that numberless poems and essays are 
not written with the expectation that anyone will ever see them. 
Yet an element in the psychology of composition is the feeling of 

23 Remy de Gourmont's very stimulating book, Le ProbUme du Style, in- 
sists on the aesthetic element in literature in contradistinction to the moral, 
"L'art est incompatible avec une preoccupation morale ou religieuse; la beau 
ne porte ni a la pieti, ni a la contrition, et la gloire de Dieu eclate principale- 
ment en des ouvrages de la mentalite la plus humble et de la rhetorique la plus 
mediocre." (p. 48). At another place the same writer remarks that one who 
feels the literary beauty of a sermon of Bossuet will not be touched religiously 
and one who weeps for the death of Ophelia does not have the aesthetic sense. 
Beside these statements should be placed the following: "C'est peut-6tre une 
erreur de vouloir distinguer la forme et la matiere" (p. 152). The thinker who, 
like Lord Haldane and Gourmont, makes a sharp distinction between art and 
the rest of life naturally will find it difficult to distinguish matter from form. 
However, it should be added that for practical purposes Gourmont does make 
the distinction, insisting that style should be supported by vigorous thought. 

Professor Spingarn says in reference to the new criticism: "We have done 
with all moral judgment of literature. " 

24 Two Phases of Criticism, pp. 39 fi . 
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communion, of making others — perhaps imaginary persons — come 
in contact with the writer's personality, admire, and sympathize. 
As a psychological fact for the writer, there is present — almost al- 
always, I feel safe in saying — the reader, real or imaginary. No 
doubt this is not quite what Spencer meant by communication, but 
even when definite facts and opinions are to be communicated, there 
is also present, if there is literature, the emotional element suggested 
by the word communion. It is entirely true that literature is a 
social fact, and the presence of practical purposes — of bringing 
about reforms or giving information, as in Ruskin or Arnold or 
Parkman — does not make the work the less a work of art, or litera- 
ture, at least not necessarily so. 

But representation, with its emphasis upon truth and a noble 
subject-matter, also appeals to the average person as a fact of litera- 
ture. The historian who tells the story of a nation, the novelist 
who reveals the underlying motives which determine the relations 
between men and women, the poet who expresses the ideals of an 
age or nation, if they are artists are representing or expressing. 
As I have previously stated, the emphasis is here on the relation 
between the work of art and the original. The representation must 
be true and the thing represented must be worthy. Can there be 
any question that there is at least a practical distinction between 
the content — the events of a nation's history, or the actions and 
feelings of men and women — and the form — the words with their 
proper arrangement, presenting plainly or with a flourish, the 
matter} What else do we mean when we speak of the plain style 
and the ornate style? 

An extremely able discussion of the two aspects of literature, 
expression (which resembles what I have called representation)® 

26 Expression, I suppose, implies a more specific reference to personal feel- 
ings than does representation. The word "representation" I have used in a 
popular rather than a technical sense; and I have somewhat avoided the term 
"expression" because of apossibie confusion with the "expressionist theory" of 
aesthetics. When Pope used the word, he was thinking of language as a me- 
dium of communication. He thought that something definite existed prior to 
the "expression." But for modern aesthetics, "expression" is something else. 
Mr. E. F. Carritt, interpreting Croce's theory of beauty as expression {The 
Theory or Beauly, p. 186), says: "What is it that we express (or intuit) before 
we have expressed (or intuited) it? The simplest answer is that we cannot tell, 
it is only by expression (or intuition) that it becomes knowable." Expression 
(and therefore art) does not, according to Croce, imply communication at all. 
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and communication was made by Professor Fred N. Scott in an 
article entitled "The Most Fundamental Differentia of Poetry 
and Prose," which appeared in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association as long ago as 1904. Art is there defined as 
" the means by which an individual expresses his thoughts, feelings, 
and experiences (that is, himself) and communicates them to his 
fellowmen. " The impulse to express and the impulse to communi- 
cate are coincident, but, according to Professor Scott, the product 
is different as one or the other predominates. Naturally in poetry 
the impulse to expression predominates and in prose the impulse to 
communication. On this helpful distinction I would make two 
remarks: First, it distinguishes between different kinds of poetry 
and different kinds of prose as well as between poetry and prose. 
Secondly, as I have previously indicated, the impulse to communi- 
cate is an essential element in expression. 

Now the prose in which the impulse to express predominates is 
of course that which has most of poetical quality — that is, it is the 
prose which is full of personal feeling and a permeating sense of 
beauty. And it is in such prose that style is of greatest importance, 
for as the impulse to communicate becomes less important (we are 
accepting, for the moment, as true the distinction beween com- 
munication and expression), the style becomes more important. 
Yet style is supposed to refer particularly to the medium of com- 
munication. If communication and expression are clearly dis- 
tinguishable, how can this fact be explained? 

It is the impossibility of making sharp distinctions between 
expression and communication and between form and content in 
poetry and literary prose alike that justifies the creative theory. 
Perhaps the difficulty in distinctions can be brought home by a 
consideration of the relation of language and thought. Naturally, 
of course, we think of language in relation to form and of thought 
in relation to content. But the matter is not so simple. Raleigh, 



"The aesthetic fact is altogether completed in the expressive elaboration of the 
impressions" (Croce's Aesthetics, translated by Douglas Ainslee, p. 82). I 
am not prepared to accept this interpretation of "expression" as equivalent 
to what I mean by "creation" largely because I believe that communication — 
at least as a feeling of sympathetic communion in the mind of the writer — is a 
real element in the "creation" of literature. In Professor Scott's use of the 
word "expression" communication is of course not implied, but I do not un- 
derstand that he identifies the aesthetic fact with expression. 
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in the passage already cited, has called attention to the fact that 
language reacts on thought — a fact previously pointed out by 
DeQuincey in his essay on style. The reaction is certainly very 
real. Sometimes, indeed, the thought seems to derive from the lan- 
guage. John Drinkwater says that Swinburne wrote poetry " of un- 
mistakable beauty and integrity, that . . . was created out of the 
life of language itself, words growing, as it were, into a dual being 
of vision and form. " From the point of view of the literary artist, 
words are material crying out for form. Poe tells us how "The 
Raven" developed from the word "nevermore," the story being a 
"pretext" for its continuous use. Lafcadio Hearn writes that 
poems or sentences which he had composed during sleep containing 
words "which never existed in any language" were "really very 
fine. " If such poems or sentences had meaning, as of course they 
did for Hearn, then one cannot say that the words represent the 
meaning; they simply are the meaning. These are of course ex- 
treme cases. But it is not unusual for thought and language — 
that is, the ultimate and perfect language — to come into existence 
at the same time; and it is of course a commonplace that what 
seems to be a defect of language turns out to be a defect of thought 
as well. The thought is transformed as it becomes literature. 

It is often said that the material of poetry and of some prose is 
emotion, for which language is made the vehicle of communication. 
But is it, in fact, the author's intention to transfer crude emotion, 
to stimulate in the mind of the reader the feeling which he himself 
has? The author feels oppressed by a sense of the worthlessness 
of existence, or the futility of striving, and he desires that we 
should know it; or he loves a pretty girl, and wants to arouse a 
corresponding feeling in the mind of the loved one. No doubt these 
desires are present in the mind of the writer; but in so far as he is 
an artist the ultimate feeling to be aroused is not love, or sorrow, or 
a sense of the futility of all things, but a delight in something 
beautiful, the aesthetic emotion. Wordsworth says that poetry 
takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity. Now this 
surely does not mean that the idea of emotion arises in conscious- 
ness, that one recollects that he had such and such an emotion. 
He must mean that the emotion itself reappears — reappears in 
tranquillity! Is there not a contradiction in terms? And what 
are we to think of the "madness" that seizes the poet? Is this 
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the "emotion recollected in tranquillity?" In a sense, perhaps, 
yes; but this emotion has been transformed under the influence of 
another emotion, that of the creator of the object of aesthetic 
interest. 26 If the emotion of love or hate or despair were upper- 
most, the tendency would be to quite another kind of action 
than writing. What I wish to say is, that the emotion becomes 
the material for an activity beyond itself, and the emotion which 
reappears in tranquillity — if the description is to be accepted — 
is in truth another emotion. 

From the point of view of the creative theory, literature is a 
distinct phase of human activity, just as the other arts are, yet the 
material entering into this phase of life is precisely human life, 
thoughts, language, emotions, images, and so on — emotions being 
probably of greatest importance. Moreover, a fine aesthetic pro- 
duct can be built only from the finest materials — that is, from the 
most intense and noblest emotions, which are of course subject to 
criticism other than aesthetic. And yet it is not the emotion as 
such that we feel; it is the emotion transformed. Normal emotion 
tends toward appropriate action. When the idea of appropriate 
action is removed, the emotion is often directed toward aesthetic 
accomplishment. For this reason art depends upon contemplation. 
But as the emotion becomes an element in art it becomes something 
different in character. 

This modification of the emotions is a difficult fact to explain, 
the difficulty being often mentioned in connection with tragedy. 
In great tragedy the emotions ostensibly aroused are the most 
painful; yet the final effect is a lofty pleasure, and, often, a very 
unalloyed pleasure. But the problem is precisely the same with 
the pleasurable emotions. They do not come to the reader as 
they are in themselves, or, if they do, the effect is not artistic — 
at least, not aesthetic. In fact, I think all will agree from exper- 
ience that if the emotion per se, whether painful or pleasurable, is 
allowed to dominate the reader (as it may in reading fiction, for 
instance), the effect is not aesthetic. 

It is a commonplace that the emotional element of great litera- 
ture resides largely in the style. In making this statement one is 
ordinarily thinking of the reader, but it is equally true for the 

28 Wordsworth himself, in the passage to which I have referred, recognizes 
that the emotion is modified intp something "kindred. " 
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writer. The emotion was not something which existed before- 
hand; it comes into being in that process of creation in which style 
is so important. Style is mysterious, then, because it is life. An 
anonymous reviewer of one of Arthur Symons's books, writing in 
the Athenaeum in 1905, expressed this truth so eloquently that I 
cannot resist the temptation to quote: 

In spite of all that has been written about style, it remains a mystery that 
defies exact analysis. When we have eliminated all the characteristics due to 
artifice, the verbal tricks and affectations, the conscious reiterations of phrase, 
there is still left an undiscovered element which eludes the coarser senses. 

What is it? We might define it as personality overheard. For in the act 
of expression the mind unconsciously colors the vehicle of words, just as in the 
act of speaking the mind unconsciously colors the voice. How this coloring is 
transferred to the verbal rhythm we cannot tell, but we feel that it resides in the 
rhythm and not in the mechanical choice of words, or in the deliberate weaving 
of the pattern in the web of language. This secret rhythm cannot be taught. 
It cannot be analyzed. It is the product of a spiritual process. Behind the 
conscious brain sits a shaping force which makes the words move to a soundless 
measure, to a tune inaudible. If we could identify that central force in the 
citadel of egoism we could snare the very secret of life itself, for it is life, the 
same life that reveals itself in the dyes of sunset and moonrise, in the conscious 
grace of leaves and flowers, in the cry of the wind, in the grey rods of rain, and 
in all the shifting shows of the universe. 27 

I have dwelt somewhat upon the theory of creation, and have 
incidentally offered some interpretation. If in doing so I have 
touched upon some subtle and difficult matters, I still hope that the 
average person to whom I have referred will agree that this theory 
is as important as either of the other theories of literature. That it 
is more important I do not claim. If this seems inconclusive, I am 
unable to avoid inconclusiveness. 

Perhaps a review of our principal steps will help us to see whether 
we have been progressing or merely moving in a circle. We found 
three main theories of style: (1) Style is economy of communica- 
tion; (2) style is the dress of thought; and (3) style and thought 
are inseparable. We found that each of these theories of style is 
based upon a theory of literature. The theory of economy regards 
literature as a practical means of communication of the ideas and 
feelings of the individual to others in the social group. It seems 
to apply primarily to the scientist who communicates the results 
of his experiments, or to any other writer who has a definitely 

27 Athenaeum, April 22, 1905, p. 487. 
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utilitarian purpose. The theory of representation regards literature 
as the expression in beautiful language of the images, thoughts, and 
emotions in the mind of the writer. It recognizes that the writer's 
mind has transformed the material from the external world which 
his senses have given him, but it sees a very sharp distinction be- 
tween this material as it exists in the mind of the writer and the 
form which it is given when represented in language. The theory 
of creation emphasizes the transforming nature of the process of 
composition. There is no pre-existing matter of literature as dis- 
tinguished from form or style. The matter comes into existence 
in the process and is present as much in what is called style as in 
what is called content. One can no more say that literature is 
pre-existing matter given form than one can say that life is pre- 
existing matter given form. 

In criticism we found the theory of representation closely con- 
nected with the point of view of the classicist and the theory of 
creation similarly related to the point of view of the romanticist; 
and saw that if literature is representation, the tests to be applied are 
largely those applied to the matter of which it is composed — that 
is, objective and moral; while if literature is creation, the tests 
should be more or less peculiar to this form of life, and primarily 
aesthetic. 

The average person to whom we appealed will be disinclined 
to reject either the theory of representation or the theory of crea- 
tion. Nor will he feel that either theory can be made quite large 
enough to include the other. Even communication may be an ele- 
ment not swallowed up in the impulse to expression, though the 
impulse to expression not only exists with, but does really include, 
communication. And the theory of creation, if it implies that 
literature need not be subject to the moral tests of ordinary com- 
municative speech, if it implies that there is no sense in which con- 
tent is not distinguishable from form even in supreme literature, 
the personal experience from the literary product which makes it 
permanent for the writer and others, is utterly inadequate. But 
yet in literature, especially when it is supreme, there is more than 
copying, there is creation in the sense that life creates more life. 
The writer is an explorer in unknown regions who may after days of 
weary tramping over the monotonous plain find himself standing 
before a Niagara. The comparison is false, because in literature 
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the explorer creates his Niagara; but he does not know in advance 
that it will be Niagara — at least, he cannot know what Niagara. 

But after all, in practical life many purposes are combined in a 
single act without conscious contradiction. In at least one art, 
architecture, we recognize that utilitarian and aesthetic purposes may 
be and indeed must be combined harmoniously. 28 May not some- 
thing similar be true of literature? Certainly we often call that liter- 
ature, and I think rightly, which has for its main purpose the 
communication of something, because with the communication is 
joined the sense of creating beauty. If the aesthetic end is secon- 
dary in this case, it seems at least probable that the secondary 
end would be utterly defeated if we tried to separate it from the 
primary one of communication. On the other hand, our adventurer 
in words who begins with mere creative impulse — as some writers 
apparently do — does not discover Niagara. 

H. L. Creek 

University of Illinois 

28 More clearly than any other writer on aesthetics with whom I am ac- 
quainted, M. Guyau has shown the impossibility of separating the useful and 
the beautiful. See especially the second chapter of Les Problemes de I'Esthetique 
Contemporaine. As a rule for both art and poetry he gives the following (p. 
81) : "L' emotion produite par l'artiste sera d'autant plus vive que, au lieu de 
faire simplement appel a des images visuelles ou auditives indiff6rentes, il 
tachera de reveiller en nous, d'une part les sensations les phis profondes de 
l'6tre, d'autre part les sentiments les plus moraux et les idies les plus eiev6es 
de l'esprit." 



